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BANKS 

AND 

A  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

In  September  last,  a  pamphlet  was  published  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  with  the  title  "  Elements  of  a  Bank  Charter,  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  safety  of  the  Stockholders." 

As  the  general  reasonings  on  which  it  was  founded,  applying 
to  the  proposed  Bank,  in  Kentucky,  apply  equally  to  the  Banks 
of  any  other  state,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  republish  it,  in  sub- 
stance,— on  the  reappearance  of  the  Bank  mania,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

All  of  us — the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest  citizens — being 
deeply  interested  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  affects 
every  transaction  of  our  daily  business, — we  all  have  the  right  to 
investigate  its  laws,  and  the  practices  connected  with  itj  and  to 
point  out  the  good,  or  expose  the  evil  influences  of  Banks,  in 
relation  to  this.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  this  right  has  not 
been  more  freely  exercised;  for  it  appears  that  the  Banking 
system,  as  conducted  in  this  country,  has  been  productive  of 
much  ill — and  we  have  no  reason  to  envy  the  condition  to  which 
Banks  have  been  influential  in  bringing  the  working  classes  of 
England. 

The  following  remarks  are  offered  to  the  public  with  the  view 
of  calling  attention  to  this  subject;  so  that,  if  Banks  must  be 
created,  it  may  be  according  to  a  plan  the  least  mischievous, 
and  secure  to  society  some  benefits,  in  compensation  for  the 
evils  they  produce:  And  as  party  feelings  incline  us  to  read 
party  newspapers,  they  are  presented  in  pamphlet  form — that 
they  may  appear  detached  from  all  other  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  Banks  claiming  the 
right  to  issue  paper  money,  claim  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
sovereign  prerogatives  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  policy 
of  the  general  government,  in  acquiescing  in  this  assumption, 
may  well  be  questioned.     It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
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this  privilege  is  not  essential  to  the  Banking  trade.  The  right, 
however,  is  a  prodigious  advantage  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  Even 
in  England — the  greatest  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation 
in  the  world — there  are  very  few  issuers  of  paper  money,  beside 
the  Bank  of  England?  though  her  Bankers  do  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  business.  And,  in  Scotland,  every  Stockholder  is 
liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  Company. 

In  the  next  place,  it  Avill  be  remarked,  that  the  introduction  of  a 
paper  currency  has  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  introduce  extravagant 
habits,  immorality,  and  a  gambling  in  business,  which,  in  our 
modern  commercial  technicality,  is  called  "  speculation."  Men's 
habits  are  turned  from  productive  industry  to  all  sorts  of  con- 
trivances to  live,  without  working  themselves:  consequently 
they  must  live  on  the  industry  of  others.  And  banks,  as  hitherto 
constructed,  promote  consumption,  without,  in  any  thing  like  an 
equal  proportion,  {axouring  production : — and  that  they  make 
the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  is  an  effect  inseparable  from 
their  nature. 

When  the  quantity  of  money,  or  of  the  circulating  medium,  in 
any  place,  is  increased,  the  price  of  every  thing  will  rise.  Our 
Banks  are  created  to  make  money:  and  the  authority  to  put 
forth  small  pieces  of  printed  paper,  as  if  the  same  were  really  a 
number  of  silver  dollars,  is  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted. 

The  story  of  notes  representing  silver,  or  gold,  is  not  true. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  is  not,  in  the  United  States,  any 
thing  like  as  much  silver  and  gold  as  the  Bankers,  in  their  notes, 
have  promised  to  pay.  The  truth  is,  that  these  notes  are  issued, 
not  on  dollars  in  the  Bank's  possession,  but  on  what  is  termed 
the  credit  of  the  Bank — or  rather,  on  public  credulity  and  for- 
bearance. It  is  this  want  of  a  corresponding  value,  in  metal, 
which  compels  the  Banks  to  call  in  their  loans,  when  the  course 
of  trade  has  caused  a  demand  for  specie — and  the  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  currency  produced  by  this  operation  diffuses  general  dis- 
tress. It  must  be  within  the  knowledge  of  most  persons,  that 
the  effect  of  this  sudden  reduction  has  ruined  many:  that  the 
tradesmen  and  merchants  lost  their  capital,  and  farmers  lost 
their  land,  in  consequence  of  a  currency  so  fluctuating  as  paper. 
This  fluctuation  is  inseparable  from  paper  money,  of  a  small  de- 
nomination: and  it  absolutely  extends  its  effects  to  contracts. 


between  individuals.  For  example,  a  certain  payment,  it  has 
been  agreed,  shall  be  made  in  dollarsj  and  the  paying  party  cal- 
culated upon  doing  this,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wheat. 
But  it  happens,  meanwhile,  that  the  Bank-coinage  has  been  called 
in, — the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen — and  every  thing  is  deranged. 
When  trade  was  brisk,  the  Banks  freely  loaned  the  produce  of 
their  printing-presses  and  ink-bottles:  when  it  became  dull  and 
bad,  the  debtor  was  required  to  pay,  with  a  relentless  severity, 
tempered  only  by  the  prudence  of  sparing  him,  till  he  falls 
into  the  hands  of  private  creditors.  And  thus  the  Bank  creeps 
out. 

The  effects  of  the  paper  money,  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  8cc., 
were  equally  severe,  in  the  richest  portions  both  of  Kentucky 
and  Pennsylvania. — Many  a  worthy  Dutch  farmer  was  turned, 
by  the  Sheriff,  out  of  his  lands,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  had  to 
look  out  for  a  shelter,  in  the  Avoods  of  Ohio: — and  many, 
pressed  down  by  misfortune,  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Paper  money  causes  our  own  productions  to  bear  a  high 
money-price,  amongst  ourselves:  but  this  is  disregarded,  when 
our  articles  are  in  a  foreign  market.  We  must  then  sell,  at  the 
prices  in  that  market,  or  quit  the  trade.  This  has  frequently 
been  ruinous,  in  its  consequences,  to  our  exporters,  and  the  re- 
action has  produced  great  distress,  among  our  traders  and 
farmers.  If  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  abstained  from 
the  folly,  and  downright  falsehood  of  calling,  and  acting  upon 
rags,  as  if  they  had  been  silver  dollars,  or  pieces  of  gold — the 
cost  of  production,  in  those  states,  would  have  been  much  lower, 
and  consequently,  the  prices  received  in  foreign  markets  would 
have  yielded  proportionably  more  profit.  And  then  the  good 
people  of  these  states  would  not  have  been  quarrelling  about 
tariffs  :  the  poorer  portion  of  their  citizens  would  not  have  been 
leaving  the  state: — they  would  have  had  business  enough,  and 
consequently  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

In  this  country,  legislators  are  chosen  to  make  laws  to  favour 
and  protect  the  people^  and  the  people's  happiness.  They  are  not 
placed  in  office  to  bestow  partial  favours,  or  grant  privileges  to 
gratify  individual  feeling.  And  they  should  not  take  on  credit 
the  stories  which  are  told  them,  about  capital,  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, farming,  banking,  8cc.  as  reported  by  those  who  are 


under  the  influence  either  of  private  interest,  or  prejudice.  Our 
Legislators  should  always  bring  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  con- 
stitutioncd  testj  to  its  bearing  on  the  good  of  all  the  people,  and 
not  on  fractional  parts:  for  it  is  not  true,  as  a  legislative  prin- 
ciple, that  what  benefits  a  part  benefits  the  whole.  Interested 
men,  when  soliciting  a  charter,  make  very  plausible  representa- 
tions, respecting  the  advantages  of  banks,  and  the  good  things 
to  be  obtained  thereby.  Yes:  these  good  things  exist;  but  they 
are  for  the  Bank-folks:  they  who  have  the  right  to  make  paper 
money  will  enjoy  them  in  abundance: — while  farmers,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  and 
their  property  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  all  have  equal  rights,  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  in 
view,  that  if  the  privilege  of  making  paper  money  is  given  to  one 
town, — another,  on  a  principle  of  equal  justice,  has  the  right  to 
a  similar  privilege.  For  example,  if  the  Legislature  give  to 
Louisville,  whose  population  is  fourteen  thousand,  a  Bank-char- 
ter, with  a  capital  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars — the  people  living 
in  a  town,  whose  population  is  one  thousand,  have  a  right  to  a 
Bank,  and  a  capital  of  one  thousand  dollars.  If  Banking,  there- 
fore, be  pernicious,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Before  reviving  a  system  which  has  so 
deeply  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  we  doubt  not,  all 
these  things  will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Legislature. 

The  prosperity  so  general  throughout  the  United  States,  at 
this  time,  naturally  recalls  to  the  recollection  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  memorable  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
business,  activity,  and  prosperity,  that  pervaded  our  whole 
country — and  also  the  complaints,  for  want  of  Capital  to  do 
business,  and  especially  to  enable  young  and  enterprising  men 
to  enter  into  trade.  Banks  became  the  popular  remedy  for  the 
evil. — It  was  then  (as  there  is  a  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be 
again)  that  our  Legislatures  were  assured  by  those  who  wanted 
Bank-charters,  that  Banks  were  to  remedy  every  evil;  and  that 
the  only  object  of  the  applicants  was  to  be  enabled,  simply,  to 
serve  the  country, — to  aid  the  industrious,  who  had  but  little 
capital — to  benefit  the  poor  and  worthy  man— to  prevent  monopo- 
ly. Sec.    And,  if  memory  has  treasured  these  precious  facts, — 


she  will  recall  this  also;  that  all  those  benevolent  and  patriotic 
professions  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  honied  prefaces  to 
contrivances,  whereby  money  was  to  be  acquired,  and  some 
men  enabled  to  live  without  working.  It  may  be  true  that  poor 
labouring  men  received  more  money:  Bank  notes  had  made  it 
plenty: — but  they  had  reduced  its  value,  and  the  poor,  with  this 
greater  nominal  amount,  were  harder  pressed,  than  before,  to 
get  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Every  one  who  contemplates  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
without  prejudice,  must  be  convinced  that  at  no  period,  du- 
ring the  French  Revolution,  was  there  so  general  a  state  of 
prosperity,  throughout  the  whole  land,  as  there  is  at  this  time. 
But  the  trade  from  1790  to  1800,  &c.  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  acts,  and  resulting  from  the  necessities,  of  foreign  na- 
tions. The  source  of  this  prosperity  was  entirely  independent 
of  us,  and  beyond  the  control  of  Congress:  And  when  the 
warring  nations  returned  to  peace,  the  commerce  left  us.  The 
case,  now,  is  very  different.  Our  prosperity  is  in  ow  own  keep- 
ing: Its  source  is  among  ourselves,  and  dependent  on  the  good 
or  bad  measures  of  our  own  government.  Errors  committed 
by  that  government  now,  will  be  attended  with  consequences 
more  injurious  to  the  people, — the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States — than  all  those  which  accompanied  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, Rambouillet  and  Milan  decrees. 

Ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  the  Banks  we  have,  are  infla- 
ted establishments,  carried  on  to  give  employment  to  a  corps 
of  officers;  to  yield  extra  profits  to  the  Stockholders.  Few  or 
none  of  these  would  have  had  existence,  if  their  stockholders 
had  expected  that  they  were  to  yield  only  5  1-2  per  cent.  Since 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  fit  of  the  Bank-mania,  and  every 
applicant  will  tell  us  that  his  bank  is  for  the  good  of  the  Peo- 
ple, it  is  well  that  the  legislatures  should  consider  whether 
each  new  Bank,  which  they  create,  is  calculated  to  promote  this 
all-important  object.  Heretofore,  all  the  charters  have  been 
one-sided:  Nearly  all  the  advantage  has  been  for  the  Banks. 

To  advance  one  step  to  remedy  the  evil,  the  following  Plan 
is  submitted  to  the  public:  Not  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
exactly  what  society  needs;  but  in  the  hope  that  it  will  draw 
the  attention  of  wise  heads  and  good  hearts,  to  a  subject  which 
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concerns  so  nearly  the  prosperity  of  the  nation — and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people. 

In  this  plan,  the  real  interest  of  the  prudent  stockholder,  and 
that  of  the  public  have  both  been  kept  in  view.  A  Bank,  so 
constituted,  would  not  be  likely  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  speculation. 
Still  it  would  foster  sober  industry. 

PLAN  OR  PRINCIPLES  FOR  A  BANK  CHARTER. 

I.  Insert  a  clause,  limiting  the  dividends,  on  the  Bank  capital 
paid  in  to  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

II.  Let  no  note  be  issued  of  less  value  than  ten  dollars.  After 
the  year  1840  no  note  of  less  value  than  twenty  dollars.  Let 
the  Bank  be  subject  to  any  restrictions,  respecting  the  denomi- 
nation of  its  notes,  even  of  greater  value  than  twenty  dollars, 
which  Congress  may  impose  on  the  United  States  Bank. 

III.  Whatever  profit  shall  remain,  after  paying  the  Stock- 
holders 5  1-2  per  cent.,  to  be  employed  in  making  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  or  rail-ways.  On  these  roads,  bridges.  Sec,  the  Bank 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge  tolls.  And,  after  keeping  the  same 
in  proper  repair,  the  Bank  may  divide  the  residue,  if  not  ex- 
exceeding  3  1-2  per  cent. — so  that  the  ultimate  dividend  may 
amount  to,  but  never  exceed,  nine  per  cent.  All  profits  remain- 
ing, after  paying  the  Stockholders  nine  per  cent.,  to  belong  to 
the  State,  and  to  be  employed  in  making  roads,  or  disposed  of, 
as  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  may  see  fit. 

IV.  No  toll  to  be  charged  on  carriages  loaded  with  manure. 
Sec  carried  out  of  any  town,  or  the  filth  of  cities,  when  trans- 
ported, to  be  used  as  manure. 

V.  Should  the  Legislature  deem  it  expedient  not  to  recharter 
the  Bank,  the  roads,  bridges,  &c.  which  the  Bank  may  own, 
shall  be  valued,  by  disinterested  persons,  chosen  in  behalf  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Bank:  And  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  thereof 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the  Bank, — to  be  divided  among 
the  Stockholders.  At  any  and  all  times,  the  State  shall  have 
the  right  of  taking,  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of 
any  roads  belonging  to  the  Bank — on  paying  the  Bank,  the  value 
of  said  stock,  as  estimated  by  impartial  persons.  The  money 
so  paid  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Bank;  one-half  to  be  employed 


in  making  roads,  bridges,  canals,  or  rail-waysj  the  other  half 
to  be  divided  among  the  Stockholders. 

VI.  The  Bank,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  required  to  employ  its 
extra  profits  in  creating  new  worksj  and  not  in  purchasing  the 
stock  of  others  already  in  operation. 

This  plan  is  submitted  to  the  public,  with  an  earnest  desire, 
that  it  may  stimulate  thinking  men  to  devise  some  better  regu- 
lations for  Banks  and  paper  money  than  we  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed. It  is  applicable  to  State  Banks. — The  United  States 
Bank  is  different  in  character,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  business. 
Of  that  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Meanwhile,  the  following  remark  is  appended,  respecting  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  stock  of  the  state  Banks — which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  meet  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures. 

It  appears  strange,  that  although  our  Legislators  have  repeat- 
edly witnessed  the  fighting,  scrambling,  and  violence,  which  re- 
sult from  the  present  mode  of  disposing  of  Bank-stock, no  effec- 
tive means  have  yet  been  adopted,  to  correct  the  evil. 

If  Bank-charters  must  be  granted — it  is  recommended  that 
the  Legislature  should,  at  least,  require  the  stock  to  be  publicly 
sold, — not  scrambled  for:  let  it  be  disposed  of,  at  public  vendue, 
in  small  quantities,  and  to  the  highest  bidders;  and  the  excess, 
above  par,  should  be  paid  into  the  state-treasury— which  is  not 
overflowing. 

Should  any  one  remain  unsatisfied,  respecting  the  effects  of  a 
paper  currency  which  have  been  here  stated;  let  him  reflect  on 
the  Tariff",  made  and  provided  to  protect  our  industry  from  the 
effects  produced  on  the  prices  of  our  articles,  by  paper  money. 
And,  as  for  our  friends  in  Britain, — the  memorial  to  Earl  Grey, 
from  the  people  of  Staffordshire,  who  are  engaged  in  the  Coal 
and  Iron  trade — and  the  prices  of  hardware  in  Birmingham,  for 
the  years  1818 — 24 — 28 — and  30,  (to  be  found  in  Cobbett's 
weekly  Political  Register,  of  Oct.  22d,  1831)  exhibit  the  distress 
which  a  paper  currency  has  conduced  to  bring  upon  England. 

Neither  nations  nor  individuals  can,  with  impunity,  violate 
the  obvious  laws  of  nature:  Acts  of  Assembly  may,  however, 
do  much.  But  let  legislation  be  in  favour  of  protbictivc  indus- 
try, and  opposed  to  idleness,  and  speculations  on  the  industry 
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of  others.  Then  sobriety  and  prudence  will  make  us  all  com- 
fortable and  independent.  We  may  not  have  so  many  over- 
grown fortunes:  few  may  boast  of  their  hundreds  of  thousands; 
but  we  shall  have  a  more  equable  diffusion  of  wealth:  the  poor 
man  may  boast  of  a  house  that  is  his  own,  and  may  save  a  little 
to  help  a  friend  in  need. 

We  shall  close  this  paper  by  some  observations  respecting  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  as  the  policy  of  re-chartering  this 
Institution,  is  now  a  question  of  the  most  earnest  discussion,  and 
intense  interest,  throughout  the  nation. 

We  start  with  the  position,  that  a  National  Bank  is  intended 
as  a  national  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
government  should  have  some  safe  and  punctual  Agent,  in  whom 
it  can  have  perfect  confidence,  for  the  safe  keeping,  and  trans- 
mission of  public  monies,  payments,  the  collections  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  its  fiscal  operations.  And  secondly,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant, for  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  that  there 
should  exist  some  Agent  whose  means  should  be  co-extensive 
with  the  Union,  to  facilitate  our  complicated  exchanges  both 
inland  and  foreign.  To  secure  to  the  government  and  the  citi- 
zens, an  institution  which  offers  the  assurance  of  rendering  these 
services, — yet  restrained  by  temperate  but  efficient  regulations, 
the  following  plan  is  recommended.  The  sum  to  which  the 
dividends  are  limited,  may  appear  small,  but  it  will  be  found 
sufficient.  In  proof  of  which  we  observe  that  although  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  has  not  divided,  on  the  average,  more 
than  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  still  with  this  moderate  dividend, 
it  has  won  the  confidence,  not  only  of  our  own  citizens,  but  that 
of  the  most  discreet  and  prudent  merchants  abroad.  Nay  more, 
— this  Bank  has  become  the  depository  of  foreign  capitalists, 
who  prefer  perfect  security  to  great  profit. 

The  United  States  Bank  differs  in  its  character  and  useful- 
ness from  the  local  Banks.  It  resembles  the  Post  Office;  some 
of  its  Branches,  and  many  of  its  operations,  leave  very  little  pro- 
fit—still they  are  essential  to  it,  as  a  whole.  The  postage  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Sec.  must  yield  large  profits; 
while  other  offices  are  an  entire  loss.  Thus  it  happens  that, 
after  paying  its  expenses,  the  Post  Office  has  very  little,  if  any 
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profit  remaining.  So  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — the 
profits  of  which  have  not,  on  the  average,  exceeded  five  per 
cent. 

There  is  a  similarity  between  these  two  institutions;  both 
are  essentially  useful  to  the  country;  neither  should  be  profita- 
ble; and  the  desideratum  is,  to  preserve  their  character  of  use- 
fulness, and  in  their  regulation,  to  guard  against  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  abuse. 

I.  That  the  charter  be  renewed  for  twenty  years. 

II.  Under  the  new  charter,  the  Bank  shall  not  issue  any  note  of 
less  value  than  ten  dollars.  After  the  fourth  of  July,  1840 — the 
Bank  shall  issue  no  notes  of  less  value  than  twetity  dollars.  And 
simultaneously  with  these  limitations  taking  effect  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  Bank,  a  heavy  stamp  tax  to  be  imposed  on  all 
notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  ten,  and  twenty  dollars,  issued 
by  the  State  Banks  throughout  the  Union.  The  object  of  which 
is  :  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  circulation  may  be  filled  with 
gold  and  silver — instead  of  a  worthless  and  unreal  paper  cur- 
rency— with  its  attendant  evils, 

III.  The  Bank  to  possess  the  right  of  establishing  a  Branch, 
in  each  State  of  the  Union,  and  as  many  more,  as  the  respective 
States  and  the  Bank  may  find  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
land exchange,  and  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  : — 

IV.  The  dividends  on  the  Stock  shall  not  exceed  six  and 

ONE  HALF  PER  CENT.    PER    ANNUM.       Any   CXCCSS    of   profit,    aboVC 

this,  to  be  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  last  restriction  we  consider  of  paramount  importance. 
For,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  without  detracting  from  the 
powers  of  the  Bank,  as  a  means  of  public  usefulness,  it  removes  at 
once,  all  temptation,  and  all  motive,  to  the  abuse  of  those  powers, 
for  purposes  of  private  emolument.  Every  inducement  to  over- 
trading, or  unsafe  speculations,  is  by  this  simple  provision,  taken 
away:  as  the  excessive  profits  which  they  might  bring,  would 
go  only  to  enrich  the  National  Treasury. 

Without  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Bank,  in  any  degree,  or 
crippling  its  operations,  it  would  take  away  all  conceivable  mo- 
tive for  abusing  them.  The  interest  of  the  Officers  and  Stock- 
holders of  the  Bank,  and  that  of  the  public,  would  then  coin- 
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tide:  it  would  consist  only  in  the  security,  credit,  reputation, 
and  public  utility  of  the  Institution. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  experience  has  suggested  some  other 
improvements  on  the  existing  charterj  such,  for  example,  as  the 
expediency  of  some  provision  for  the  signing  of  the  notes,  8cc. 
All  which,  Avill  doubtless  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of 
those  who  represent  the  sense  of  the  Nation. 

As  it  may  be  considered  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  general  stock  of  ideas,  on 
a  subject  of  national  interest — to  throw  some  item  of  truth  into 
the  general  circulation j — with  this  view,  these  few  pages  are 
respectfully  submitted  to  our  fellow  citizens. 


